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NOTES 


ON THE 

PROVINCIAL LITERATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The first settlers of Pennsylvania were, chiefly, 
members of a religious society which has been sup¬ 
posed to decry and undervalue human learning, and to 
place literature as well as painting and music on its 
index expurgatorius. However truly this may have been 
said of some of the early teachers of that sect, certainly 
the colonial history of Pennsylvania affords no materials 
for the support of the theory. It is believed that no one 
of the States of this Union can exhibit so early, so con¬ 
tinued, and so successful a cultivation of letters as Penn¬ 
sylvania. Hardly had the emigrants sheltered them¬ 
selves in their huts,—the forest trees were still standing 
at their doors, — when they established schools and a 
printing press, to teach and to be enlightened: literally 
inter silvas qwrere verwn. Within four years from the 
time that our ancestors landed in the wilderness, a print- 
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ing press was at work in Philadelphia, sowing broadcast 
the seeds of knowledge and morality: and only a few 
months after the arrival of William Penn, public educa¬ 
tion was attainable at a small expense. 

It appears, from the Journals of the Provincial Council, 
that in December, 1683, Enoch Flower undertook to 
teach school “in the town (as it was then called) of 
Philadelphia.” His charges, a record of which is still 
preserved, indicate the simplicity of the period. “ To 
learn to read English, four shillings a quarter; to write, 
six shillings,” &c .; “ boarding a scholar, to wit, diet, lodg¬ 
ing, washing, and schooling, ten pounds for the whole 
year f* little more than what is now paid for a single 
quarter’s “ schooling” alone, in some of our institutions. 

Six years afterwards, a public school, or as-* it would 
now be called a seminary or college, was founded by the 
Society of Friends, in this city. The preamble of the 
Charter granted in 1701, proves how deeply the true 
principles of morals and philosophy were anchored in the 
minds of the founders and rulers of Pennsylvania. 
“Whereas,” it recites, “the prosperity and welfare of 
any people depend in a great measure upon the good 
education of their youth, &c., and qualifying them to 
serve their country and themselves, by breeding them in 
reading, writing, and learning of languages, and useful 
arts, and sciences, suitable to their sex, age, and degree, 
which cannot be effected in any manner so well as by 
erecting public schools for the purpose aforesaid,” &c. 


* Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, Vol. I., p. 345. 
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Proud,* says that the poor were taught gratis in this 
institution. It is curious and instructive to compare the 
doctrines of this instrument with those which had been 
promulgated thirty years before, and were at that time 
acted upon, in a neighboring province. “ I thank God,” 
said the Governor of Virginia, “We have not free schools 
nor printing; and I hope we shall not have these hun¬ 
dred years. For learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world; and printing has 
divulged them libels upon the government. God keep us 
from both.”f 

The first preceptor in the Friend’s Public School was 
George Keith, afterwards sufficiently famous. His income 
from this office seems to be considerable for the times. 
He was ajjowed a salary of £50 per annum, with a house 
for his family, a school-house, and the profits of the school 
besides for one year. For two years more his school was 
to be made worth £120 per annum. One year, however, 
appears to have been quite enough for the restless spirit 
of George Keith. He was succeeded at the expiration 
of that time by Thomas Makin, who was at one period 
Clerk to the Provincial Assembly, and whose Descriptio 
Pennsylvania 3 , written in 1729, in Latin hexameters, was 
probably the first attempt to describe the institutions and 
scenery of the province in the lofty language of Rome. 
The verse is uncouth enough, and if the following notice 
of the Friend’s School be not a sufficient specimen, the 
rest may be found in Proud’s History : 


* Yol. I., p. 344. 


f Chalmers, Yol. II., p 328. 
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“ Hie in gymnasiis linguae docentur et artes 
Ingenu® multis doctor et ipse fui. 

Una schola hie alias etiam superexninet omnes, 

Romano et Gr®co qu® docet ore loqui.” 

Makin, also, according to Proud/' wrote an “Encomium 
Pennsylvania,” another Latin poem, in 1728, which, with 
the Descriptio Pennsylvanice, was found among the papers 
of James Logan, in MS., many years after his death. 
These poems are probably still among the Logan Papers, 
and if so, they may, perhaps, be procured for the collec¬ 
tion of our Society .f 

Printing (which the Governor of Virginia likewise had 
deprecated with so much holy horror) was introduced 
into Pennsylvania so early as 1686. It is worthy of 
remark and remembrance, that this province %as, com¬ 
paratively speaking, far earlier than her sister colonies in 


* Yol. II., p. 360. 

f It appears there were earlier attempts at Poetry, at least in 
English. Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, in his Essay on the “Rittenhouse 
Paper Mill,” and to which we shall more particularly refer, says: 

“ The first writer who has referred to paper-making in America, is 
Richard Frame,—one of the early settlers of Pennsylvania,—who 
wrote a Poem, entitled ‘A short Description of Pennsylvania; or, 
A Relation of what Things are Known, Enjoyed, and like to be Dis¬ 
covered in said Province .’ It was printed at Philadelphia, in 1692, 
by William Bradford.” 

“In 1696, another Philadelphia writer, — the Honorable John 
Holme (more frequently called Judge Holmes), who was one of 
the Magistrates of the city, and sat upon the Bench when William 
Bradford was tried for publishing George Keith’s pamphlet,—also 
wrote a Poem, longer, and possessing much more merit than Frame’s. 
Judge Holme refers to the Paper Mill as then in existence. I may 
here add that Judge Holme came to Philadelphia, from England, in 
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the use of the press, and consequently in the general dis¬ 
semination of literature. I have already stated that a 
printing press was in operation in Philadelphia only four 
years after the landing of William Penn. In Massachu¬ 
setts, where learning and the arts have been cultivated 
with great success, printing was not introduced until 
eighteen years after its settlement. In New York, not 
until seventy-three years after the settlement; and in the 
other colonies, not for a much longer period. 

The first printer who settled in Pennsylvania was 
William Bradford, a native of Leicester, in England, and 
a member of the Society of Friends, who emigrated in 
1682 or ’3, and landed on the spot where Philadelphia 
was soon afterwards laid out, before a house was built. 
It is believed that he set up his first printing press at 
Kensington, in the neighborhood of the Treaty Tree. 
His earliest publication was an Almanac, of which, as it 
is the most ancient book printed in Pennsylvania, the 
title page may be worth copying: 


1686, and was one of the constituent members of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Church. He married the widow of the Honorable Nicholas 
More, who was the first Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and whose 
daughter became the wife of the Reverend Elias Keach, the first 
Pastor of the Pennepek or Lower Dublin Baptist Church. Judge 
Holme subsequently settled in Salem, N. J.; was one of the Judges 
of Salem Court; and died there about the year 1701, leaving numer¬ 
ous descendants. The Poem of Judge Holme bears no date; but. 
from internal evidence and my knowledge of early Baptist history, I 
have satisfied myself that it was written in 1696. It is styled ‘A True 
Relation of the Flourishing State of Pennsylvania and was never 
published, so far as I know, until 1847, when it appeared in the 
“ Bulletin of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.” (Yol. I., No. 
13, p. 72 .)—Editor. 

8 
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“An Almanac for the year of the Christian accoimt 1687, 
particularly respecting the Meridian and Latitude of Bur¬ 
lington, hut may indifferently serve all places adjacent. By 
Daniel Leeds, Student in Agriculture. Printed and sold hy 
William Bradford, near Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, Pro 
Anna, 1687.” 

Of this first Pennsylvania author, Daniel Leeds, I find 
little on record. He appears to have espoused the prin¬ 
ciples and partaken of the fate of his publisher, Bradford; 
and he left the province a few years afterwards, carrying 
with him no very amicable feelings towards the Society 
of Friends, as the following title page may testify: “ A 
Trumpet sounded out of the Wilderness of America, 
which may serve as a Warning to the Government and 
People of England, to beware of Quakerism; wherein is 
shown how in Pennsylvania and there away, where they 
have the Government in their own hands, they hire 
and encourage men to fight; and how they persecute, 
fine and imprison, and take away goods for conscience 
sake. By Daniel Leeds. Printed by William Bradford, 
at the Bible, in New York, 1699.” 

Bradford’s residence in Philadelphia was short. He 
engaged zealously in the Keithian Controversy; unfortu¬ 
nately for him, took the side of the minority, became 
obnoxious, and removed to New York in 1693, where he 
died in 1752, at the advanced age of ninety-four * 

* An account of Bradford, who died May 23d, 1152, aged eighty- 
nine years (not ninety-four, as stated in the text), having been bom 
May 20, 1660 (0. S.), may be found in an “Address by Mr John 
William Wallace, delivered at the Celebration, by the New York 
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Religious controversy gave the first impulse to Litera¬ 
ture in Pennsylvania. It is a fit subject for a patriotic 
pride, that a drop of blood has never been shed in this 
State in a religious quarrel; but it is nevertheless true 
that the usual quantity of paper and ink has been con¬ 
sumed on this fruitful subject; and, from the dissensions 
of 1691, down to the Catholic Controversy of 1823, pretty 
much the same sort of temper has been exhibited. The 
disorder broke out in the very infancy of our history. 
George Keith, who has already been sjioken of as head 
master in the Friends’ Public School, had no sooner been 
installed in the office of mending the grammar of the 
boys, than he set about correcting the religion of their 
parents. He maintained with great earnestness, that the 
“ Friends,” now that they had reached the elevation of 
power, and got into the administration of affairs, were, 
like most political aspirants, disposed to turn their backs 
upon the ladder by which they had mounted, and had 
adopted many of the practices against which they had so 
vehemently declaimed; and he was for recalling them to 
what he did or affected to consider the true and ancient 
doctrine. He accused the principal functionaries of the 
Society of spiritual lukewarmness, and denounced the 
magistrates (at that time principally “ Friends”) for exe¬ 
cuting the judgments of the law upon malefactors, holding 
it to be inconsistent with the genuine faith for a believer 


Historical Society, of the 200th Anniversary of Bradford’s Birth¬ 
day.” Printed by J. Munsell, Albany. Mr. Wallace has collected 
and skilfully arranged all that, perhaps, at this day, can be ascer¬ 
tained about this enterprising man.— Editor. 
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to draw the sword, even though it be the sword of justice. 
In a word, he was, to use the language of the present 
days,—an ultra. In 1689, previous to his quarrel with 
the leaders of the “Friends,” this active pamphleteer 
appears to have published a tract against the New Eng¬ 
land churches, which is said by Thomas, in his History 
of Printing,* to have been the first booh printed in Penn¬ 
sylvania. In 1690, he entered the fists with Cotton 
Mather, and published two more pamphlets in vindica¬ 
tion of the Quakers. The next year saw the commence¬ 
ment of the internal controversy. Keith, who was a 
public preacher, had given offence by his heterodox tenets 
(at least so they were called by the elders), and, as they 
alleged, by his turbulent and overbearing spirit; and he 
was accordingly disowned, and denied the privilege of 
speaking in the meetings of worship. Thus debarred 
from giving vent to his opinions, through the accustomed 
channel, he sought that universal refuge, the press, from 
which soon appeared several pamphlets, reflecting in no 
gentle tone upon his adversaries. A prosecution ensued, 
of which the issue is somewhat differently narrated. 
Proud says,j* that the printers of these “ virulent pieces,” 
William Bradford and John M‘Comb, were arrested by 
warrant from five magistrates, and, upon their refusal to 
give security for their appearance to answer for the pub¬ 
lication, were “nominally” only (he says) committed, 
never being in confinement, and were soon discharged, 
without having been brought to trial. On the other 

* Yol. II., p. 9, 10. A copy of it is in the possession of Thomas. 

t Yol. I., p. 372. 
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hand, it appears, from a pamphlet published at the time, 
and from which Thomas* has given copious though not 
altogether satisfactory extracts, that they were actually 
tried, after having been a considerable time in confine¬ 
ment.-)- The jury, it seems, were discharged, having been 
unable to agree, notwithstanding a pretty decided charge 
from the court, who, if we may believe the author of the 
pamphlet, treated the prisoners with great harshness. 
They were not tried again owing to a singular circum¬ 
stance. It seems that the principal evidence against 
Bradford was his own set of types; the frame containing 
which, duly composed for printing the seditious pamphlet, 
was brought into court, a very potent though dumb wit¬ 
ness against him. When the jury retired, they took this 
frame out with them, and not being acquainted with read¬ 
ing backwards, reading forward being a considerable affair 
in early times, one of them attempted to place it in a per¬ 
pendicular and more convenient situation, and, in so doing, 
the types fell from the frame, and so vanished the testi¬ 
mony for the prosecution. Bradford, after being released 
from confinement, went to New York, where, as has been 
already mentioned, he died. 

Keith’s subsequent history is curious and amusing. 
He drew off with him, at first, a large number of 
“ Friends,” some of them of considerable account in the 
Society, and persons of rank and property. They called 
themselves “ Christian Quakersand if their leader had 
possessed a decent command of temper and consistency 

* History of Printing, Yol. II., p. 13, &c. 

$ See Note A. 
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of purpose, he might have made a serious inroad on the 
principal Society. He appears, however, to have left the 
province soon after the proceedings against him; and 
little more was heard of him until the year 1702, when 
he reappeared upon the boards in the new character of a 
minister of the Church of England, and missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In this capa¬ 
city, he maintained the doctrines of his new faith with a 
zeal and fervor little short of what he had exhibited in 
defence of the primitive tenets of George Fox, vehemently 
assailed the opinions of the “Friends” on the subject of 
baptism and the communion, and stoutly maintained the 
divine right to tithes, and the necessity and excellence 
of an hierarchy. On his return home to England, he 
published the result of his travels as missionary, which 
extended from New Hampshire to North Carolina. The 
book (a small quarto volume) is entitled “ A Journal of 
Travels from New Hampshire to Caratuck, on the conti¬ 
nent of North America; by George Keith, A.M., late 
Missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, and now Rector of Edburton, in 
Sussex.” London, 1706. It is in the City Library, and 
is worth preservation, as displaying the character of the 
man, and something of the manner of the times. He 
appears to have been in earnest in his new calling, riding 
from one end of the continent to the other in quest of 
antagonists, arguing with Independents, Anabaptists, 
Unitarians, Quakers, and Catholics, each in their turn, 
and giving no quarter to either, loving nothing so much 
as the hot water of theology, and laboring to prove the 
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sincerity of his conversion, by the breadth of his tenets. 
Unfortunately for his love of notoriety and distinction, 
he met with no further persecution; and the ex ultra or 
“ Christian Quaker,” now “ Hector of Edburton, in Sus¬ 
sex,” was suffered to return to England without moles¬ 
tation, either from Cotton Mather or Pennsylvania 
justices. 


Although it is the object of these sketches to notice 
only the literary works of Pennsylvanians, published 
in Pennsylvania, yet it seems not entirely irrelative to 
the subject to revive the recollection of books relating to 
the province, though published elsewhere. In 1698, was 
printed in London, an amusing little volume, entitled 

“An Historical and Geographical Account of the Province 
and Country of Pennsylvania,, and of West New Jersey , in 
America, &c. With a Map of both Countries. By Gabriel 
Thomas, who resided there about fifteen years.” * 

The author informs us that he came over to the pro¬ 
vince in the first ship bound from England here, since it 
received the name of Pennsylvania, which was in 1681, 
and u saw the first cellar where it was digging for the use 
of our Governor, William Penn.” His descriptions are 
certainly very flattering to the existing state of the 
colony. He paints everything couleur de rose, and if his 
book had general circulation in England, it must have 


* This work was, some years ago, reprinted.— Editor. 
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tended to produce an extensive emigration to the Utopian 
colony. “Philadelphia,” he says, “contains above two 
thousand houses, all inhabited, and most of them stately, 
and of brick, generally three stories high, after the mode 
in London, and as many several families in each.” He 
tells us of “ Frankford River, near which Arthur Cook 
hath a most stately brick houseof “ Neshaminy River, 
where Judge Growdon hath a very noble and fine house, 
very pleasantly situated, and likewise a famous orchard, 
wherein are contained above one thousand apple trees f 
of “ Governor Penn’s great and stately pile, which he has 
called Pennsbury House, covered with tilestone ” (I sup¬ 
pose slate*); of “ Robert Turner’s great and famous 
house,” in the city; and of “ Edward Shippey (probably 
Shippen), who lives near the capital city, and has an 
orchard and gardens adjoining to his great house, that 
equalizes , if not exceeds, any I have ever seen.” If we 
are to believe these passages, the young colony had 
attained no mean height in luxury. Of the women of 
our native State, he says, “They are usually married 
before they are twenty years of age; and when once in 
that noose, are for the most part a little uneasy, and make 
their husbands so too, till they procure them a maid 
servant to bear the burden of the work, as also in some 
measure to wait on them too.” And afterwards, he says, 
“Jealousy among men is very rare, and barrenness 
among women hardly to be heard of.” 

The most favorable consequences ensued (according to 


* It was covered, says Watson, with tiles .— Editor. 
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our worthy author) from these happy nuptials. “The 
children born here,” he says, “ are generally well favored 
and beautiful: I never knew any one come into the world 
with the least blemish on any part of the body, being in 
the general observed to be better natured, milder, and 
more tender hearted than those born in England.” 
What are called the liberal professions, I am sorry to 
say, found little favor in the eyes of honest Gabriel: “ Of 
lawyers and physicians, I shall say nothing, because the 
country is very peaceable and healthy; long may it con¬ 
tinue so, and never have occasion for the tongue of the 
one or the pen of the other, both equally destructive to 
men’s estate and lives; besides, forsooth, they, hangman¬ 
like, have a license to murder and make mischief.” Nor 
does literature seem to rank high in his estimation; for 
all that the book contains on the subject is comprised in 
two lines : “ In the said city,” saith Gabriel, “ are several 
good schools of learning for youth, in order to the attain¬ 
ment of arts and sciences, as also reading, writing, &c.” 
And then in the very same sentence, and in the same 
breath, he continues, as if they were about the same 
value, “ Here is to be had, on any day in the week, tarts, 
pies, cakes, &c” “We have also several cook shops, both 
roasting and boiling.” And finally concludes the compre¬ 
hensive sentence with the pious ejaculation, “Happy 
blessings (i. e. the learning and the pies), for which we 
owe the highest gratitude to Providence.” The book is, 
however, valuable for the illustration it affords of our 
early annals. Among the trades of Philadelphia, of 
which a considerable list is given, and which, he says, 
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have all constant and profitable employment, I find 
“ printers and bookbinders,” and several others which one 
would suppose were quite prematurely introduced. Bar¬ 
ton, in his Memoirs of Rittenhouse,* speaks of the 
establishment of a paper mill at Germantown,f about the 
year 1700, by William Rittenhouse and his son Nicholas, 
ancestors of the philosopher; but the making of paper 
here was still earlier, since, in 1697, Thomas says, “All 
sorts of very good paper are made in the Germantown ” 
In another place, he says, “ Two miles from the metrop¬ 
olis are purging mineral waters as good as Epsom.” 


The first literary work (upon any other than a religious 
subject) that the press of Philadelphia produced, was pub¬ 
lished in 1699, with the following quaint title: 

“ God's protecting Providence man’s surest help and 
defence in times of the greatest difficulty and most immi¬ 
nent danger . Evidenced in the remarkable deliverance of 
divers persons from the devouring waves of the sea, amongst 
which they suffered shipwreck; and also from the more 

* Page 83, note 5. 

f The Paper Mill to which reference is made by Barton, was the 
first established in America, and as early as 1690, not in German¬ 
town but in Roxborough Township, near the Germantown line, now 
“ Rittenhouse Town,” by William Rittenhouse, William Bradford, 
Thomas Tresse, Robert Turner, and others. We are indebted for 
these facts to an Essay, by Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, entitled “ His¬ 
torical Sketch of the Rittenhouse Paper Mill,” recently read before 
our Historical Society, and which, we regret to say, has not as yet 
been published ; for in it will be found many interesting facts which 
have hitherto been unmentioned by any writer.— Editor. 
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cruelly devouring jaws of the inhuman Cannibals of 
Florida. Faithfully related by one of the persons con¬ 
cerned therein , Jonathan Dickenson. Printed in Philadel¬ 
phia, by Reinier Janson, 1699.” 

A copy of this curious volume, now become very rare, 
is in the City Library, but unfortunately a few of the last 
pages are wanting. I have read it with a good deal of 
pleasure. It is a simple and unadorned, but very inter¬ 
esting and touching narrative of the adventures of a 
number of persons, the passengers and crew' of a vessel 
which, on a voyage from Jamaica to Philadelphia, w r ere, 
in September, 1696, wrecked on the coast of Florida; 
where they fell into the power of the savages, w r ere 
cruelly treated by them, and suffered from hunger, cold, 
and ill-usage, almost unto death. By the kindness of 
the Spanish Governor of St. Augustine, they were 
rescued from the Indians and carried to that place, 
where they were received with the most delicate hospi¬ 
tality, and, having been clothed and abundantly provided 
for, were sent to Carolina, "whence they reached Philadel¬ 
phia, in February, 1697. The passengers in this unfor¬ 
tunate vessel were twenty-tv'o in number, besides the 
author, his wife and child, only six months old, whose 
sufferings during their captivity are told in a very affect¬ 
ing manner. A considerable portion of the preface is 
devoted to an account of the life and religious services of 
Robert Barrow, one of the passengers, “ a faithful servant 
of the Lord,” as the author (himself a zealous “Friend”) 
styles him. From this, it appears, that he was a native 
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of one of the northern counties of England, was early in 
life convinced of the truth of the Quaker doctrines; and, 
in 1694, “the spirit of God requiring him to come over 
into these parts to preach the Gospel,” he obeyed the call, 
though with some reluctance; visited Philadelphia in the 
course of his travels, and, having staid here a year or 
two, went to the West Indies; and while on his return, 
met with the calamities detailed in the book, and which 
broke down his constitution. He survived, however, until 
the arrival of the vessel at Philadelphia, though he was 
in so weak a state with illness that they were obliged to 
carry him on a hammock to “ Samuel Carpenter’s house,” 
and he lived only five days afterwards. He appears to 
have entered keenly into the religious controversies of 
the times, for his biographer relates, that one of his first 
questions on landing, though extremely ill, was, “ What 
was becoming of George Keith’s people.” On receiving 
the intelligence of their total defeat, he manifested a very 
lively joy, and testified stoutly against the National 
Church, the stipendiary clergy, and the militia. In this 
edifying frame of mind he continued until his death, 
which took place on the 4th of February, 1697. 

Of Jonathan Dickinson, the author, little is learned 
from his book further than what he tells us in his preface. 
In reply to a doubt which he thinks may be suggested of 
the authenticity of the narrative, he declares that “ the 
writer is a man well known in this town, of good credit 
and repute, on whose fidelity and veracity those who 
have any knowledge of him will readily rely, without 
suspecting fallacy.” He lived to acquire considerable dis- 
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tinction and extensive property. Our worthy ancestors 
seem to have been equally heedless of the maxims of politi¬ 
cal economy in respect to the division of labor, and of the 
well-established truths of political philosophy in regard to 
the separation of the legislative and judicial branches of 
the government; for, in 1781, we find Mr. Dickinson 
holding, at the same time, the office of Chief Justice of 
the province and Speaker of the Assembly, to which, in 
the next year, he seems to have s«y>er-added that of 
Master in Chancery. Not long afterwards, he figures as 
a member of Council, and as a Commissioner to treat 
with the Indians at Conestoga. He was withal, to use 
the words of that “ honest chronicler,” Robert Proud , “ A 
merchant of considerable fortune, and possessed a large 
estate in Philadelphia. He bore a general good char¬ 
acter, was universally much beloved, and died in the year 
1722.” 

The appearance of the book argues great deficiency in 
typographical skill and materials. It is wretchedly exe¬ 
cuted, and disfigured by constant blunders. The printer, 
who, by his name, seems to have been one of the Swedish 
settlers, is supposed by Thomas,* to have acted as locum 
tenens for Bradford, at that time in exile at New York. 
A second edition was printed in 1735, by a more cele¬ 
brated typographer, Benjamin’ Feanklin. 


The year 1719 deserves particular remembrance in the 
annals of Pennsylvania, as that in which the first news- 


* History of Printing, Yol. II. 
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paper was printed in the State. These potent engines 
exercise so vast an influence for good or evil over men’s 
minds and actions in the present age, that a particular 
history of their rise and progress would be no idle or 
unprofitable task, though out of place here. The first 
number of the “American Weekly Mercrury ,” as it was 
called, appeared on the 22d of December, 1719, on a half 
sheet of the quarto size, and purported to be printed “ by 
Andrew Bradford, at tJw Second Street,” and to be sold 
by him and by John Copson, in Market Street. The 
price was ten shillings per annum, and this was quite as 
much as it deserved. Extracts from foreign journals 
generally about six months old, and two or three badly 
printed advertisements, formed the substance of the 
journal. The office of the editor was a sinecure,—at 
least his pen seems to have been seldom employed; and 
little information can be derived from the journal con¬ 
cerning the existing condition of Philadelphia. Occasion¬ 
ally a bill of mortality tells us that one adult and one 
child died during a certain week, and even that is beyond 
the usual number; for some weeks appear to have passed 
without a single death. From the following advertise¬ 
ment, which appears in No. 17, something of the customs 
and state of things at the period may be gathered, 
“These are to give notice that Matthew Cowley, a 
skinner by trade, is removed from Chestnut Street to 
dwell in Walnut Street, near the Bridg, where all per¬ 
sons may have their buck and doe skins drest,” &c. “ He 
also can furnish you with bindings,” &c. What new ideas 
of Walnut Street does not this hint about a bridge give 
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us; and how plenty must deer have been in those times 
when all persons are invited to have their skins dressed 
by Matthew Cowley; and then what a familiar and 
village sort of acquaintance with everybody, does not 
the transition at the end from the third to the second 
person plural imply. “He also can furnish you with 
bindings,” &c. 

Nine years after the appearance of the American 
Mercury , the Philadelphia press was delivered of a second 
newspaper, to which the modest title was given of “ The 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences , and Pemir 
sylvania Gazette ” In his inimitable autobiography, 
Franklin has immortalized Keimer, the eccentric pub¬ 
lisher of this journal, whose vanity and selfishness, whose 
wild notions upon religion and morals, and whose turn 
for poetry and gluttony are so happily and graphically 
delineated. Franklin, from whom Keimer had stolen the 
idea of a second newspaper, attacked it in a series of 
papers published in Bradford’s journal, and called the 
Busy Body.* The “ Universal Instructor ” soon fell into 
decay, and then into Franklin’s hands, by whom it was 
very skilfully and successfully managed, both for his own 
profit and for the interest and edification of the jDublic. 


* A manuscript note in the file of the American Mercury preserved 
in the City Library, says, that Franklin wrote the first five numbers 
and part of the eighth of this series. The rest were written by J. B., 
probably Joseph Breintnall, a member of the Junto, whom Franklin 
describes as a “good-natured, friendly, middle-aged man, a great 
lover of poetry, reading all he could meet with, and writing some 
that was tolerable. Yery ingenious in making little nicknackeries, 
and of sensible conversation.” 
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An editorial notice in one of Franklin’s papers proves, in 
rather a ludicrous way, how badly Philadelphia was sup¬ 
plied at the time (1736) with printing presses. What 
was called outer form was printed reversely or upside 
down to the inner form, and the following apology is 
offered: “ The printer hopes the irregular publication of 
this paper will be excused a few times by his town 
readers, in consideration of his being at Burlington with 
the press, laboring for the public good to make money 
more plentiful.” 

It is not generally known that this venerable journal 
survived until within a year or two of the present time, 
under the name of “The Pennsylvania Gazette.” The third 
newspaper published in Pennsylvania was “ The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Journal and Weekly Advertizerf the first number of 
which appeared on the 2d of December, 1742; and several 
other journals shortly*afterwards arose with various suc¬ 
cess. In 1760, five newspapers were published in the 
State, all weekly; three of them printed in the city, one 
in Germantown, and one in Lancaster. In 1810, the 
number had increased to sixty-six, of which thirteen 
were published in Philadelphia; and, in 1824, an official 
return to the Postmaster-General stated the number at 
one hundred and ten, of which eighteen were published 
in Philadelphia, eleven of them daily. A prodigious in¬ 
crease, which argues that the appetite for this food has 
increased in full proportion with the population. It is, 
perhaps, worth adding that the first daily newspaper that 
appeared on the continent of America was published in 
Philadelphia. 
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There are few persons on record to whose individual 
genius and exertions a community has owed so much as 
to Dr. Franklin. If William Penn was the political 
founder of the province, Franklin may be denominated 
the architect of its literature,—the gifted author of many 
of its best institutions, and the father of some of the finest 
features of our character. It is seldom, however, that 
Providence has vouchsafed such a length of years to such 
an intellect, and still more seldom that such events occur 
as those which developed the powers and capacities of 
Franklin’s mind. The name of this illustrious man is 
closely connected with the literary history of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; but his life and actions are too well known to 
require that any elaborate notice of them should be given 
here. Referring therefore to his own invaluable memoirs 
for the events of his personal and political history, I shall 
content myself with a short sketch of the principal 
features of his literary career. The year 1723, was that 
in which Franklin first set his foot in Philadelphia. As 
he landed on Market Street wharf and walked up that 
street, an obscure and almost penniless boy devouring a 
roll of bread and ignorant where he could find a lodging 
for the night, little could he or any one who then saw 
him, anticipate that later advent when, sixty years after¬ 
wards, he landed upon the same wharf amid the acclama¬ 
tions of thousands of spectators on his return from an 
embassy, in which he had dictated to his former king the 
terms of peace for the confederated republics, of one of 
which he was placed at the head; and not merely dis¬ 
tinguished as a politician, but covered with literary 

9 
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honors and distinctions from every country in Christen¬ 
dom by which genius and public virtue were held in 
estimation. And yet the change was scarcely greater for 
Franklin than for Philadelphia. The petty provincial 
village with its scattered houses dotted over the bank of 
the Delaware, had become a magnificent metropolis, dis¬ 
tinguished for the wisdom and liberality of its institutions, 
and as the seat of a general and republican government, 
which, at the former period, could scarcely have entered 
into his dreams. 

At the time of Franklin’s arrival in Philadelphia, there 
were two printing offices in operation. Keimer, the pro¬ 
prietor of one of them had, however, but one press and a 
few worn out types, with which, when Franklin visited 
him, he was composing an elegy, literally of his own 
composition, for it had never gone through the usual pro¬ 
cess in this manufacture—of pen and ink—but flowed at 
once from his brain to the press. The subject of these 
typographical stanzas was Aquila Rose, an apprentice in 
the office, whose surname naturally suggested to the mind 
of Keimer some touching figures. If we may judge from 
some specimens of his poetry which Thomas has pre¬ 
served in his History of Printing, the province lost little 
by Keimer’s emigration to Bermuda, which took place 
shortly afterwards. 

Soon after his arrival, Franklin formed an acquaintance 
with three other provincial poets, Watson, Osborne, and 
Ralph, whom he describes as “ all lovers of reading,” and 
with whom he says he “ had many pleasant walks on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, where they read to one another, and 
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conferred on what they had read.” Of the first two little 
is known. Ralph, was destined to considerable notoriety. 
He accompanied Franklin to England in 1725, where he 
began his literary career as a party-writer, and had the 
misfortune to become obnoxious to Pope, who has in¬ 
flicted upon him a severe token of remembrance. He 
is twice mentioned in the Dunciad. In Book I., the poet 
exclaims: 

“ And see! thy very Gazetteers give o’er, 

Even Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more.” 

And in Book III., he is brought out more into relief: 

“ Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 

And makes night hideous—answer him ye owls!” 

Pope’s annotator tells us that Ralph brought this upon 
himself, by the publication of an abusive piece upon Dr. 
Swift, Gay, and Pope. He was not noticed in the first 
editions of the Dunciad. He published a poem called 
“Night” to which these lines allude, and vindicated his 
neglect of dramatic rules by the authority of Shakespeare. 
“ He ended at last,” says the annotator, “ in the common 
sink of all such writers, a political newspaper, and received 
a small pittance for pay.” It may be doubted, however, 
whether his literary character deserves all the obloquy 
that is thrown upon it by Pope and his commentator. It 
must be remembered that he took a side in politics oppo¬ 
site to Pope. His political pamphlets were highly ap¬ 
plauded at the time, and his chief work, “ The History 
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of England during the reigns of William, Anne, and 
George I.,” in two volumes folio, received no mean praise 
from Charles Fox, who calls him “ an historian of great 
acuteness as well as diligence, hut who falls sometimes 
into the common error of judging too much by the 
event.”* His last publication was entitled “The Case 
of Authors stated with regard to Booksellers, the Stage, 
and the Public,” which is said to contain “ much good 
sense and lively satire.” Mr. Ralph died at Chiswick, in 
the year 1762. 

In 1727, Franklin instituted a club for mutual improve¬ 
ment, which was named the Junto, and which continued 
nearly forty years, without its nature and objects being 
publicly known, though “ the chief measures of Pennsyl¬ 
vania,” it is said, “received their first formation here.” 
The Junto is described by its distinguished founder as 
“the best school of philosophy, morality, and politics, 
that then existed in the province.” And it appears to 
have exerted a powerful influence on the fortunes of some 
of its members, and probably contributed in no small 
degree to foster that literary taste and philosophical 
spirit which have been the honorable distinction of this 
city. They met every Friday evening,f and each mem¬ 
ber paid a penny a night to recompense the landlord for 
fire and light. Economy was one of their characteristic 
virtues. Terrapins and whisky punch were unknown to 


* Hist. Jas. 2, p. 126. 

f Their place of meeting, in their early days, was in Market Street 
below Third, at the sign of the Indian King. 
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their frugal and temperate deliberations. A copy of the 
set of rules formed in the time of Dr. Franklin, and pro¬ 
bably written by him, is still in existence. They are 
twenty-four in number, and exhibit in so strong a light 
the importance, while they display the machinery of the 
institution, that I am induced to transcribe them:— 

“Previous question to be answered at every meeting. 
Have you read over these queries this morning, in order 
to consider what you might have to offer the Junto 
touching any one of them, viz.: 

1. Have you met with anything in the author you last 
read remarkable or suitable to be communicated to the 
Junto, particularly in history, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic arts, or other parts of knowledge ? 

2. What new story have you lately heard agreeable for 
telling in conversation ? 

3. Hath any citizen in your knowledge failed in busi¬ 
ness lately, and what have you heard of the cause ? 

4. Have you lately heard of any citizens thriving well, 
and by what means ? 

5. Have you lately heard how any present rich man 
here or elsewhere got his estate ? 

6. Do you know of any fellow-citizen who has lately 
done a worthy action, deserving praise or imitation; or 
who has committed an error proper for us to be warned 
against and avoid ? 

7. What unhappy effects of intemperance have you 
lately observed or heard; of imprudence; of passion; or 
of any other vice or folly ? 
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8. What happy effects of temperance; of prudence; 
of moderation; or any other virtue ? 

9. Have you or any of your acquaintances been sick 
or wounded ? if so, what remedies were used, and what 
were their effects ? 

10. Who do you know that are shortly going voyages 
or journeys, if one should have occasion to send by 
them? 

11. Do you think of anything at present in which the 
Junto may be serviceable to mankind, to their country, 
to their friends, or to themselves ? 

12. Hath any deserving stranger arrived in town since 
last meeting, that you have heard of; and what have 
you heard or observed of his character or merits; and 
whether, think you, it is in the power of the Junto to 
oblige him, or to encourage him as he deserves? 

13. Do you know of any deserving young beginner 
lately set up, whom it lies in the power of the Junto any 
way to encourage ? 

14. Have you lately observed any defect in the laws 
of your country, of which it would be proper to move the 
Legislature for an amendment? or do you know of any 
beneficial law that is wanting ? 

15. Have you lately observed any encroachment on the 
just liberties of the people ? 

16. Hath anybody attacked your reputation lately? 
and what can the Junto do towards securing it? 

17. Is there any man whose friendship you want, 
and which the Junto or any of them can procure for 
you? 
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18. Have you lately heard any member’s character 
attacked ? and how have you defended it ? 

19. Hath any man injured you, from whom it is in the 
power of the Junto to procure redress? 

20. In what manner can the Junto, or any of them, 
assist you in any of your honorable designs ? 

21. Have you any weighty affair on hand, in which 
you think the advice of the Junto may be of service ? 

22. What benefits have you lately received from any 
man not present ? 

23. Is there any difficulty in matters of opinion of 
justice and injustice, which you would gladly have dis¬ 
cussed at that time ? 

24. Do you see any things amiss in the present customs 
or proceedings of the Junto, which might be amended V 

Besides the preceding questions, the following Articles 
of Faith, as they may be called, were proposed to each 
new member, who was required to lay his hand on his 
breast as he answered them:— 

“ 1. Have you any particular disrespect to any member 
present ? 

Answer. I have not. 

2. Do you sincerely declare that you love mankind 
in general, of what profession or religion soever ? 

Answer. I do. 

3. Do you think any person ought to be harmed in 
his body, name, or goods, for mere speculative opinions, 
or his external way of worship ? 

Answer. No. 
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4. Do you love truth for truth’s sake ? and will you 
endeavor impartially to find and receive it yourself, and 
communicate it to others ? 

Answer. Yes.” 

Among the earliest members of the Junto were Brient- 
nall, who has been already mentioned; Nicholas Scull, 
afterwards Surveyor-General, who, says Franklin , “loved 
hooks and sometimes made verses William Parson, bred 
a shoemaker, who studied mathematics with a view to 
astrology, which he afterwards ridiculed; William Cole¬ 
man, afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
upon whom Franklin bestows this lofty praise, “ He had 
the coolest, clearest head, the best heart, and the exactest 
morals of almost any man I ever met with;” and Tluymas 
Godfrey, the author of the quadrant, of which noble in¬ 
vention he has been meanly plundered. Godfrey was, in 
humble life, a glazier by trade, but great and self-taught 
in mathematics, in which, according to Dr. Franklin, he 
was so much absorbed, that he neglected his business. 
It is recorded of him, that he taught himself the Latin 
language, in order to be able to read Newton's Prinoipia, 
which he mastered at an early age: an undertaking of 
no easy kind, even under the most prosperous circum¬ 
stances. Godfrey, however, was depressed by the res 
eungusta domi; and, for the honor of inventing the quad¬ 
rant, contended with heavy odds against an Englishman 
of some distinction, backed by all the self-love of that 
nation, and by the then prevailing opinion in Europe, 
that no good could come out of our Nazareth. His death, 
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which took place at an early age, left his family in narrow 
circumstances. James Logan speaks of him thus, in one 
of his letters: “Thomas Godfrey has a fine genius for 
the mathematics; and it would, for the sake of his birth¬ 
place, which is the same as that of my own children, be 
a great pleasure to me to see him rewarded.” That 
reward, however, never came. He was suffered to go 
down to the grave in poverty and distress. His remains 
lie without any memorial, in a neglected field; and that 
which should have immortalized his name is bestowed 
upon a foreigner and an impostor. 

In 1730, Franklin proposed to the club to bring their 
books together, so as to form a common stock for the 
general convenience. Thus, the first joint library was 
formed in Philadelphia. The next year, he set on foot 
proposals for a public library: procured fifty subscribers, 
at forty shillings, and ten shillings a year for fifty years. 
This was the foundation of the Library Company, which 
has been so long a subject of just pride to our city, and 
which has operated so beneficially upon her literature and 
moral character. 

In 1743, Franklin suggested the establishment of a 
college for the education of young men in the higher 
branches of knowledge, from which the Academy, now 
the University of Pennsylvania, originated; and the next 
year he was one of the chief agents in organizing the 
Philosophical Society. The history of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of these institutions is so well known that it is quite 
unnecessary to enter upon it in this place. 
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In the Provincial Annals of Pennsylvania, few names 
appear with more just distinction than that of James 
Logan,* who was successively Secretary of the Province, 
and Clerk of the Council, Commissioner of Property, 
Chief Justice, President of the Council, and, what was 
far better, a most learned, honorable, and liberal man. 
It is with his literary character alone that I have at 
present any concern; and, although the Quarterly 
Reviewers, with characteristic effrontery, have sneered 
at him as “ a man of the name of Logan , as obscure as God¬ 
frey himself yet certainly, as a man of science and 
letters, he has had few superiors out of the province. He 
arrived in Pennsylvania in the year 1699, and was then 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. It was not, however, 
until the year 1730, that he became generally known for 
his proficiency in science. He communicated to the 
Royal Society several valuable papers, three of which are 
to be found in one volume of their transactions (the 38th). 
In 1739, he published, at Leyden, his valuable treatise, 
in Latin, entitled, “Experimenta et meletemata de Plan- 
tarum generatione,” which was republished in London, in 
1747, with a version on the opposite page, by Dr. Fother- 
gill.j* He printed at Leyden, at the same time, another 
learned treatise,, entitled: 


* A Brief Memoir of Logan was published by Wilson Armi- 
stead, London, 1851.— Editor. 

t The translator made the following remarks in the preface: “ Our 
author’s addess in choosing and conducting experiments and his capa¬ 
city for the abstrusest researches, would doubtless have enabled him 
to give the world ample satisfaction on this intricate subject, had he 
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u Canonum pro inveniendis re/ractionum turn simplidum 
turn in lentibus duplidwn focis, demonstrationes goemetrieoe. 
Autore Jacobo Logan, Judice Supremo et Prceside Pradndce 
Pennsylvaniensis, in America.” 

In 1734, he translated Cicero’s tract Be Senectute, 
which, ten years afterwards, was printed by Franklin, 
in a style which, in correctness and the distinctness of 
the types, far exceeds some of our modern productions. 
The translation is faithful, and at the same time easy, 
and the learned author enriched it with very entertain¬ 
ing notes, explanatory of the persons and things treated 
of in the text. In the preface, which was written by Dr. 
Franklin, we are told that “this version was made ten 
years since, by the honorable and learned Mr. Logan, of 
this city; undertaken partly for his own amusement 
(being then in his sixtieth year, which is said to be 
nearly the age of the author when he wrote it), but 
principally for the entertainment of a neighbor, then in 
his grand climacteric; and the notes were drawn up 
solely on that neighbor’s account, who was not so well 
acquainted as himself with the Roman history and lan 
guage.” His charges as Chief Justice were reprinted 
abroad, and are said to be “ of singular excellence. He 
appears in them not only as a watchful guardian of the 
domestic weal, and as a sagacious director, but as a pro¬ 
found moralist and beautiful writer. Such subtle disquisi- 

been permitted to prosecute his inquiries. But his country called 
him to more important affairs, and kept him constantly engaged in 
employments more immediately beneficial to society. 
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tion and lofty speculation, such variety of knowledge and 
richness of diction, are seldom found in compositions of 
any kind.”* He was well versed both in ancient and 
modern learning, acquainted with the oriental tongues, 
and a master of the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian 
languages. He died on the 31st of October, 1751, aged 
seventy-seven, leaving to the people of Pennsylvania a 
noble monument of his munificence, in the Loganian 
Library, which he had been fifty years in collecting, and 
the value of which is well known to all men of learning.*]* 
Such was “ the obscure man of the name of Logan.” 

Contemporaneous with Logan and Franklin, and in 
the habit of constant intercourse with them, was John 
Bartram.J This celebrated self-taught philosopher, of 

* Walsh’s Appeal, p. 215, 417. 

f The following extract from his Will shows the importance of the 
collection: “ In my library, which I have left to the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, for the advancement and facilitating of classical learning, are 
above one hundred volumes of authors, in folio, all in Greek, with 
mostly their versions. All the Roman classics, without exception. 
All the Greek mathematicians, viz., Archimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, 
both his Geography and Almagest, which I had in Greek (with 
Theon’s Commentary, in folio, above seven hundred pages), from my 
learned friend Fabricius, who published fourteen volumes of his 
Bibliotheque Grecque, in quarto, in which, after he had finished his 
account of Ptolemy, on my inquiring of him at Hamburg, how I 
should find it, having long sought for it in vain in England, he sent 
it to me out of his own library, telling me it was so scarce that 
neither prayers or price could purchase it. Besides, there are many 
of the most valuable Latin authors, and a great number of modern 
mathematicians, with all the three editions of Newton, Dr. Watts, 
Halley, &c.” 

$ In 1849, Dr. William Darlington published “Memorials of John 
Bartram and Humphrey Marshall,—Philadelphia,”—which publica- 
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whom Linnaeus said, that he was the greatest natural 
botanist in the world, was bom near Darby, in what was 
then Chester County, in the year 1701. His grand¬ 
father, of the same name with himself, came from Derby¬ 
shire, in England, in 1682. Very early in life his ruling 
passion, the love of nature and her productions, broke 
out, and he manifested that eagerness and capacity for 
learning which characterized all his after life. He was 
the first American who founded a botanic garden; and 
his reputation became so extensive that he corresponded 
with most of the distinguished foreign philosophers, was 
made a fellow of several of the scientific societies of 
Europe, and finally appointed American Botanist to 
George III. Like Franklin, he was very ingenious as a 
mechanic. The house in which he resided was built by 
himself; the stone was quarried, and the timber prepared 
by his own hands; and, on its completion, he dedicated 
it by the following distich, which he engraved in front: 

“ To God alone: the Almighty Lord: 

The Holy One by me adored.’’ 

John Bartram, 1110. 

This learned and accomplished man was born and 
educated a Quaker, and is said to have been modest and 
gentle in manners, of amiable disposition and liberal 
mind. He died in September, 1777. His son, William 

tion was followed by Mr. William H. Dillingham’s “ Tribute to the 
Memory of Peter Collinson, with some notice of Dr. Darlington’s 
Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall.” Philadel¬ 
phia, 1851, pp. SI.—. Editor. 
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Bartram, inherited his father’s tastes and talents. In 
1773, he undertook a long and arduous journey, as he 
says, “at the request of Dr. Fothergill, of London, to 
search the Floridas, and the western parts of Carolina 
and Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful produc¬ 
tions of nature, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom.” His 
travels, which were published in a thick volume, in 1791, 
are fruitful of information and interest for botanists, con¬ 
tain many valuable facts on the subject of the Indians, 
and are not without amusement for readers in general. 
They prove also that the author possessed, together with 
his father’s taste and talents, his laudable zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and his excellent and liberal 
feelings. 


The subject of Slavery and the Slave Trade agitated 
the public mind of Pennsylvania very early in its colonial 
life, and sent men to the press with a long succession of 
pamphlets. Before the end of the seventeenth century, 
George Keith published an essay against the traffic in 
slaves, the first remonstrance that this country gave birth 
to. Dr. Franklin says, in a letter dated November 4th, 
1789, “I find, by an old pamphlet in my possession, that 
George Keith, near an hundred years ago, wrote a paper 
against the practice of slaveholding, said to be “given 
forth by the appointment of the meeting held by him at 
Philip James’s house, in the city of Philadelphia, about 
the year 1693,” &c. “And about the year 1728 or 1729 
(Franklin continues), I myself printed a book for Ralph 
Sandiford, another of your friends of this city, against 
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keeping negroes in slavery, two editions of which he dis¬ 
tributed gratis. And about the year 1736, I printed an¬ 
other book on the same subject, for Benjamin Lay, who 
also professed being one of your friends,” &c. The lives 
of Sandiford and Lay, and of Anthony Benezet, another 
distinguished laborer in the same cause, have been 
written by a gentleman* in no wise inferior to either of 
them in singleness of heart and devotion to the public 
good, and whose philanthropy is rendered more useful to 
his fellow-citizens as well as honorable to himself by sub¬ 
jection to the discipline of a better regulated common 
sense than seems always to have governed the laborers in 
this vineyard. The tone and temper in which these 
memoirs are written, and their literary execution, gives 
us reason to regret that their excellent author has not 
continued his labors, and furnished us with biographies 
of some more Pennsylvanians. Sandiford, Lay, and 
Benezet, were the principal ante-revolutionary writers 
on the subject of slavery. The first was a native of 
Liverpool, in England, and came to Philadelphia while a 
youth. His early years were passed as a seaman, in 
which capacity he visited the West Indies. In 1729, he 
published the work to which Franklin alludes, and which, 
in the fashion of the day, he entitled “ The Mystery of 
Iniquity, or a Brief Examination of the Practice of the 
Times.” He died in 1733, at Lower Dublin, in the 
county of Philadelphia. Benjamin Lay, who went a step 
beyond him in enthusiasm, was born in 1677, in Essex 


* Roberts Vaux, Esq. 
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County, England; like Sandiford, was a sailor in the 
early part of his life, and came to Philadelphia at the 
age of fifty-four, where he soon began to testify with an 
equal degree of zeal against eating meat and holding 
slaves. In 1737, he published the first pamphlet against 
slavery, which was followed by many others, all circu¬ 
lated gratis. His enthusiasm on this subject was exces¬ 
sive, and often very annoying to others; but his anti- 
camivorous system came near proving fatal to himself: 
for, attempting to fast in imitation of the Saviour, he was 
reduced almost to the gates of death. The good sense of 
his friends saved him, and he lived to the patriarchal age 
of eighty-two. The life of Anthony Benezet was more 
diversified by incidents, and is better known than those 
of his predecessors in the same cause, to which he devoted 
almost his entire life and his utmost abilities, with sur¬ 
prising constancy and zeal. Born in France, in 1713, he 
came to Philadelphia at the age of eighteen; where, after 
passing several years as a teacher in the public schools, 
he became impressed with the subject of African slavery. 
In 1762, he published his “Account of that part of 
Africa inhabited by the Negroes.” Many other works, 
on this and religious topics, were successfully put forth 
by him, which all bore the stamp of his mind, strength, 
simplicity, and order. He attained an enviable height 
in the estimation of his fellow-citizens, and died in 1784, 
aged seventy-one. 


The year 1732 gave birth to David Kittenhouse, a 
man who is deservedly ranked among those benefactors 
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and ornaments of this country by whom he? character is 
elevated and distinguished. He was bom at German¬ 
town, in the county of Philadelphia, and was the son of 
a respectable farmer. His fondness for mathematical 
science was displayed at the early age of fourteen, and 
while he was literally at the plough, the handles of which 
were covered with his calculations; and, at the age of 
seventeen, without foreign assistance, he constructed a 
complete clock. Astronomy next became the subject of 
his inquiries, and, procuring a few books, he soon made a 
wonderful progress. In 1768, he completed his first 
orrery, on which occasion Mr. Jefferson observed, that 
“ as an artist he had exhibited as great proofs of 
mechanic genius as the world had ever produced.” The 
next year, in company with several others, a committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, appointed for the 
purpose, he observed the transit of Venus. His report on 
this subject, not only gave satisfaction to the friends of 
science in this country, but obtained the applause of 
foreign astronomers. In 1775, he delivered the annual 
oration before the Philosophical Society, in which he 
exhibited both his attachment to, and profound know¬ 
ledge of, the science of astronomy and the soundness of 
his principles as a patriot. The subsequent part of his life 
is well known, and falls without the limits of this sketch. 
He died in June, 1796, having tasted a full measure of 
the public honor and respect. “ On the whole,” says a 
foreign writer, “as a philosopher and man of science, 
America has not produced any one superior to David 
Rittenhouse. To the principle of liberty, he was invari- 
10 
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ably attached; his philanthropy was universal, and ren¬ 
dered him a friend to the whole human race, without 
distinction of country, color, or complexion. In private 
life, amiable and unassuming; in public, a constant and 
firm asserter of the rights of man.”* 


In the year 1734-5, another religious controversy pro¬ 
duced another fitter of pamphlets. It seems that the 
Rev. Mr. Hemphill, Pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
Meetings, had preached divers popular sermons, incul¬ 
cating the duty of good works; but which, on being tried 
by the test of orthodoxy, were found wanting. Accord¬ 
ingly, he was suspended from his clerical functions by a 
Commissioner of the Synod, but continued nevertheless 
to preach in public. In July, 1735, “he preached twice 
to a very numerous congregation, at the house where 
the Assembly used to meet.” Several essays pro and con 
were published. Dr. Franklin himself entered the fist in 
favor of Mr. Hemphill, with two pamphlets, besides a 
very ingenious article in the form of a dialogue, between 
two members of the Presbyterian Church, which appeared 
in the Gazette of April, 1735. Mr. Hemphill, though a 
taking preacher, was an indifferent writer; and, after a 
little while, it was discovered that the eloquent sermons 
which he preached were not really his own performances, 


* Most of the facts here stated are taken from the Life of Ritten- 
house by William Barton, of Lancaster: a work which, although ex- 
hikiting perhaps too ostentatious a display of learning, is yet pleasingly 
written, and contains many valuable facts illustrative of the political 
and literary history of Pennsylvania. 
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but borrowed literally from other divines. Upon which 
discovery he took his departure in quest of better fortune, 
and probably in search of critics with shorter memories 
than those of Philadelphia. 


Political pamphlets and essays abounded in the years 
1764 and 1765. The great question of the expediency 
of changing the form of government from a proprietary 
to a regal one, was one of the first discussed. Then came 
the subject of the Indian massacre in Lancaster County, 
and the question of the policy of the government towards 
this race. And lastly, the right to call upon the citizens 
to bear arms; and, as involved in this, the doctrine of 
the lawfulness of war, and the expediency of the system 
of government pursued by the Quakers, were vigorously 
contested. The principal writers were Dr. Franklin, 
Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson, and Dr. Smith. 
Franklin opposed the proprietary interest, and in conse¬ 
quence thereof, at the election in 1764, lost his seat in 
the House, which he had held for fourteen years. The 
interest which the contest excited, is proved by the 
number of pamphlets published on these questions. No 
fewer than thirteen, published in one year (1764), remain 
in the collection of the American Philosophical Society. 
The imposition of the Stamp Act produced, as may be 
supposed, great activity in the press. The chief writer 
was John Dickinson, who acquired great distinction at 
this period, and of whose Farmer’s Letters, Dr. Ramsay 
says, that in this work, “ he may be said to have sown 
the seeds of the Revolution.” The celebrated petition to 
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the King, and other memorials adopted by Congress, 
attest the sharpness of his pen and the vigor of his mind; 
and he was no less distinguished for his miscellaneous 
knowledge and. cultivated taste. He died at Wilmington, 
on the 15th of February, 1808, at an advanced age. His 
political writings were collected and published in 2 Yols. 
8vo., in 1810. 


The name of Francis Hopkinson is more identified 
with the revolutionary, than with the provincial history 
of the State; but, in sketching out the literature of the 
province, he must not be omitted. A poet, a wit, a 
patriot, a chemist, a mathematician, and a Judge of the 
Admiralty : his character was composed of a happy 
union of qualities and endowments, commonly supposed 
to be discordant; and, with the humor of Swift and Rabe¬ 
lais, he was always on the side of virtue and social order. 
His publications were chiefly of a fugitive nature, and 
originally appeared in the magazines and newspapers. 
They are admirable in their way, and he is equally great 
in exposing the formalities and pedantry of science, and 
in ridiculing the absurd pretensions of his country’s 
oppressors. Of these productions, the most celebrated 
are The Salt Box , a specimen of collegiate ex amin ation; 
The Battle of the Kegs; The Essay on Whitewashing , and 
The New Roof \ an excellent piece in favor of the Consti¬ 
tution of 1788. His works, including his judicial decis¬ 
ions, were, after his death, collected and published in 
three volumes. Francis Hopkinson was born in Phila- 
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delphia, in 1737, and died in his native city, on the 9tli 
of May, 1791. 


In the year 1760, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Vicar 
of Greenwich, in England, travelled through the (then) 
colonies, and, in the course of his journey, visited Phila¬ 
delphia. On his return, he published an account of his 
tour, in a small quarto volume, which is among the 
Franklin Pamphlets, at the Athenseum. He speaks thus 
of Philadelphia: “Arts and sciences are yet in their 
infancy. There are some tew who have discovered a 
taste for music and painting; and philosophy seems not 
only to have made a considerable progress already, but to 
he daily gaining ground. The Library Society is an ex¬ 
cellent institution for propagating a taste for literature, 
and the College well calculated to form and cultivate it. 
This last institution is erected on an admirable plan, and 
is by far the best school for learning throughout America. 
It has been chiefly raised by contribution, and its present 
fund is about £10,000, Pennsylvania money. An account 
of it may be seen in Dr. Smith’s (the President’s) dis¬ 
courses. The Quakers also have an Academy for 
instructing their youth in classical learning and practical 
mathematics : there are three teachers, and about seventy 
boys in it. Besides these, there are several schools in 
the province for the Dutch and other foreign children; 
and a considerable one is going to be erected at German¬ 
town.” 

In 1774, was published in Philadelphia, a small work, 
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entitled “ Observations on a variety of subjects, Literary, 
Moral, and Religious, in a Series of Original Letters, 
written by a gentlemen of foreign extraction, who resided 
some time in Philadelphia.” The author was the Rev. 
Mr. Duche, an Episcopal clergyman, who is said by 
Graydon to have been “ a weak and vain, but probably 
not a bad man.” He engaged in the early part of the 
revolutionary conflict: was a Whig at first, but when the 
British entered Philadelphia, changed sides, and wrote an 
insolent and presumptuous letter to General Washington, 
in which he advises him to renounce what he was pleased 
to style, “a degenerate cause.” He also published a 
volume of Sermons. The signature to his series of letters 
is the affected name of Tamoc Caspipina, two words 
formed by the first letters of his clerical title,— The 
Assistant Minister Of Christ Church And St. Peter’s, In 
Philadelphia, In North America. The literary merit of 
these letters is very small. The observations are ex¬ 
tremely trite and common-place, and they are brought up 
in support of the most obvious principles of religion and 
morals. The author gives us few particulars of the state 
of things in Philadelphia. He bears testimony, however, 
to the love of letters, which has at all times prevailed 
among us. “ You would be astonished (he says, in one 
letter, p. 11) at the general taste for books which prevails 
among all orders and ranks of people in this city. The 
Librarian (of the City Library) assured me, that for one 
person of distinction and fortune, there were twenty 
tradesmen that frequented this Library.” And in a sub¬ 
sequent letter: “Literary accomplishments here meet 
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with deserved applause. Such is the prevailing taste for 
hooks of every kind, that almost every man is a reader; 
and, by pronouncing sentences right or wrong, upon the 
various publications that come in his way, puts himself 
upon a level, in point of knowledge, with these several 
authors (page 30).” “Many excellent productions, in the 
literary way, have been published here. That spirit of 
freedom which I have already mentioned, has given birth 
even to orators and poets, many of whose performances I 
have heard and read with the highest satisfaction.” 

Pennsylvania has produced her full share of Poets. 
Besides those I have already mentioned, must be recorded 
the names of Beveridge , Godfrey , and Evans. In the year 
1765, was published a volume (the first of the kind 
printed in Philadelphia) of Latin poems. The author, 
John Beveridge, was, at the time, Professor of Languages 
in the College and Academy of Philadelphia, to which 
station he was appointed in 1758. He was a native of 
Scotland, and originally taught a school in Edinburgh. 
Of this learned person, an amusing account is given by 
Graydon, in his entertaining memoirs of his own life. 
He appears to have possessed an accurate and profound 
acquaintance with the ancient languages, but out of these 
his acquirements were limited; and, in knowledge of 
human nature, he seems to have been about on a par 
with Dcyminie Sampson. The management of a school of 
seventy or eighty boys was entirely beyond his powers, 
although he was nominally assisted in the business of 
teaching by two others. His collection of poems, which 
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was published by subscription, was entitled “Epistolce 
Familiares, et Alia Quondam Miscellanea ” For the most 
part, these pieces are written with considerable purity 
and elegance; but even in Europe, where a greater 
number of competent readers of Latin poetry exists, they 
would probably have shared the fate they have met with 
here, and 


“ Yielded to the wand of dull oblivion.” 

In an ingenious poetical address to John Penn, the 
Professor of Latin more than hints that a conveyance to 
him, in fee simple, of some few of the many thousand 
acres possessed by the Penn Family, would not be an un¬ 
suitable reward for the immortality bestowed upon him 
by the poet; and reminds him, that without the aid of 
Virgil and Homer, the fame of Ajax and Maecenas would 
have travelled but a little way out of their own doors. 
Notwithstanding these sagacious suggestions, poor Bever¬ 
idge continued to ply the birch; and never, it is believed, 
attained that independence he so pathetically and poeti¬ 
cally coveted. 


Of Thomas Godfrey,* the poet and son of the ingenious 
inventor of the quadrant, a brief memoir has been left by 
his friend Evans. He was born in Philadelphia, in 1736. 


* In 1843, a monument was erected to the memory of Thomas 
Godfrey, at Laurel Hill, and its completion commemorated in an 
Address by Governeur Emerson, M.D. Philadelphia, 1848, pp. 22.— 
Editor. 
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His father dying when he was very young, and leaving 
little property, the son received only a plain English 
education, but displayed in his early years that talent for 
and attachment to poetry which was the delight and dis¬ 
tinction of his short after-life. He is said also to have 
possessed a fine ear for music and a strong inclination to 
painting, to which art he was desirous of being bred, but 
his friends ordered otherwise. He was apprenticed to a 
watchmaker, but devoted all his leisure hours to poetry; 
and tired of his mechanical employments, he obtained a 
lieutenant’s commission in the Pennsylvania forces, raised 
in 1758, for the expedition against Fort Du Quesne, in 
which station he continued until the campaign was over, 
when the provincial troops were disbanded. The suc¬ 
ceeding spring, he accepted the offer of an agency in 
North Carolina, where he remained three years. On the 
death of his employer, he returned to Philadelphia, where 
he obtained the station of a supercargo in a small vessel 
to New Providence. Here he remained several months; 
and then sailed again for North Carolina, where, in a few 
weeks after his arrival, he died of a bilious malignant 
fever. His death took place in August, 1763, in the 
twenty-seventh year of age. Has poems are highly 
praised by his biographer, who extols in glowing 
language the sweetness of his disposition, the warmth 
of his heart, and the strength of his friendship. 


The Rev. Nathaniel Evans, Minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Missionary to Gloucester County, 
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New Jersey, published a volume of poems in 1770, most 
of which may be read now with pleasure. If not remark¬ 
able for energy or originality, the vivida vis animi, they 
are smooth and polished, and indicate the possession of a 
refined taste and lively imagination. From a short 
memoir of him, which I have seen, it appears that he 
was bom in Philadelphia, in 1742, and received his edu¬ 
cation at the Academy then newly instituted. After 
spending six years in this institution, his friends with¬ 
drew him and placed him in a counting-house. He 
devoted his time, however, to the muses; and, after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, returned to college, 
where he applied himself so assiduously to the study of 
philosophy and literature, that by a special vote of the 
Trustees, on recommendation of the Faculty, he received 
the degree of M.A., although he had not taken the pre¬ 
vious degree of B.A. Immediately after this, he repaired 
to England, where he was admitted into holy orders by 
Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, who is said to have ex¬ 
pressed great satisfaction with his essays on theological 
subjects. He returned to Philadelphia in December, 
1765, and immediately entered upon the duties of a 
mission at Gloucester, in New Jersey, to which he had 
been appointed. He lived only long enough to show his 
fitness, both moral and mental, for the holy office he had 
undertaken; and closed his blameless life on the 29th of 
October, 1767, dying, like his friend Godfrey, who pre¬ 
ceded bim only four years, at a very early age. 
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The first Literary Journal ever published in any part 
of the United States appeared in Philadelphia. This was 
“ The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle ,” printed 
and edited by Dr. Franklin, of which the first number 
appeared on the 1st of January, 1741. It was continued 
for about a year. A copy of it is in the City Library. 
It is chiefly occupied with the proceedings 0 f the English 
Parliament and public documents, but contains, neverthe¬ 
less, some original matter, not without interest at the 
present day. Another journal was published in the same 
year, by Bradford, entitled u The American Magazine ” but 
it existed only two months. In 1757, Bradford revived 
it, but with similar success, for only three numbers were 
published. In 1769, a small periodical work of little 
worth, entitled the “ Penny Post ,” was published by Ben¬ 
jamin Mecom. His design was to print it weekly, but it 
was, in fact, published at irregular periods. Another 
journal, under the name of “The American Magazine,” 
was published in 1769, by Lewis Nichola. It ended with 
the year. Nichola was born in France, and educated in 
Ireland. He was the author of a military treatise, written 
at the commencement of the Eevolution, and I believe 
attained a high rank in the Pennsylvania Line. In 1771, 
was published “ The Royal Spiritual Magazine or Christ¬ 
ians Grand Treasury a few numbers only appeared. 
In 1775, Bobert Aitken printed “The Pennsylvania Magar 
zine or American Monthly Museum.” Thomas Paine was 
editor, and one of the principal writers for this journal. 
Many of the articles bear the impress of his powerful 
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writing; and the journal is on other accounts one of the 
best which appeared before the Revolution. 


The activity of the Press of Philadelphia before 
the Revolution, and the general diffusion of a literary 
taste, is proved by the large number of literary produc¬ 
tions of the period yet extant. It is not possible now, 
perhaps, to ascertain the exact number that were pub¬ 
lished ; but it may surprise many to learn, that there are 
in the City Library no fewer than four hundred and fifty- 
nine works printed in Philadelphia before the Revolution. 
Of these, four hundred and twenty-five are original books 
and pamphlets, and thirty-four reprints of foreign books 
and pamphlets. Many were, doubtless, printed which 
were never purchased for the library, and some that were 
in the library have been lost or destroyed. Perhaps one- 
third might safely be added to the number in the library, 
which would give upwards of six hundred for the number 
of works printed in the province. 


In the year 1766, Robert Bell, who did a good deal 
for literature in his way, came to Philadelphia. He was 
a Scotsman by birth, but had lived several years in 
Dublin, as a bookseller, in which capacity he was some 
time the partner of George Alexander Stevens, so well 
known for his humor and facetiousness. Bell first estab¬ 
lished himself as a book auctioneer, and afterw r ards as a 
bookseller. In 1772, he undertook a stupendous enter¬ 
prise for the time, the reprinting of Blackstone’s Com- 
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mentaries, in four volumes, octavo, with a supplement in 
a fifth volume. A liberal subscription, however, rewarded 
his exertions, and he shortly afterwards published a 
second edition of Blackstone in quarto, and editions of 
Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, and of Ferguson’s Essay on 
Civil Society, besides minor works. He was also pub¬ 
lisher of the original edition of Paine’s celebrated pam¬ 
phlet Common Sense. It is said that Paine was at one 
time in Bell’s employ, as a clerk. After the war broke 
out, Bell, finding his regular business as a bookseller in¬ 
terrupted, resumed that of selling at auction, and travelled 
from New Hampshire to Virginia with books for sale. In 
the course of one of these expeditions, he died at Rich¬ 
mond, in Virginia, in September, 1784. In business, he 
was perfectly fair and upright, and is said to have been a 
very pleasant companion. He had a vein of eccentricity, 
however, in his composition, which appeared sometimes 
in his advertisements. Those for sales at auction were 
commonly headed: “Jewels and diamonds to be sold or 
sacrificed by Robert Bell, humble provedore to the senti¬ 
mentalists.” Announcing Blackstone’s Commentaries and 
other books to be published by subscription, he invites the 
public in these words : Intentional encouragers, who wish 
for a participation of this sentimental banquet , are requested 
to send their names to Robert Bell,” &c. 


Literature and Science received ample encourage¬ 
ment, both by words and deeds, from the Provincial 
Government of Pennsylvania. Before one English foot 
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had been placed on the soil of the colony, the venerable 
and illustrious founder issued a manifesto, containing the 
soundest doctrines of political philosophy, and the most 
convincing reasons in support of them. The following 
passages deserve to be constantly borne in mind in every 
district in this country:— 

“ Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men 
give them; and, as governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined too. Wherefore, gov¬ 
ernments rather depend upon men than men upon gov¬ 
ernments. Let men be good, and the government cannot 
be had; if it he ill, they will cure it. But if men he bad, 
let the government he ever so good, they will endeavor to 
warp and spoil it to their turn. That, therefore, which 
makes a good constitution must keep it, viz., men of wis¬ 
dom and virtue,—qualities that, because they descend not 
with worldly inheritances, must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth,—for which after ages 
will owe more to the care and prudence of founders, and 
the successive magistracy, than to their parents for their 
private patrimonies.” • 

The 12th Article of the Frame of Government provides 
in express terms, “That the Governor and Provincial 
Council shall erect and order public schools, and encour¬ 
age and reward the authors of useful sciences and laud¬ 
able inventions in the province.” Among the Committees 
into which the Provincial Council was to be divided, was 
“ a Committee of Manners, Education, and Arts, that all 
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wicked and scandalous living may be prevented, and that 
youth may be successfully trained up in virtue, and useful 
knowledge, and arts.” Such were the sentiments enter¬ 
tained at the outset of the government, and the provisions 
for enforcing them. The same principles appear to have 
been cherished at every stage of the colonial history, of 
which one example has already been given in the extract 
from the Charter of the Friends’ School. The Penn 
Family seem to have been uniformly disposed to encour¬ 
age learning and science, and contributed liberally from 
their private funds for the purpose. Thomas Penn, who 
died in 1775, the last surviving child of the founder, and 
who is said to have been “ the worthiest of his children, 
and the one who most nearly resembled him in abilities 
and virtues,” * was fond of literary pursuits. His dona¬ 
tions to the College of Philadelphia alone, amounted to 
about twelve thousand dollars in money, besides the grant 
of one half of a manor in Bucks County, containing up¬ 
wards of three thousand acres. He also founded and 
endowed a public library in Lancaster, which, in compli¬ 
ment to his wife, was called “ The Juliana Library.” 

Nor was the Assembly of the province at any time 
backward in affording countenance and support to letters 
and science. Two instances of their liberality deserve 
particular mention. In the session of 1768-9, the 
Assembly appropriated one hundred pounds sterling to 
the purchase of a reflecting telescope, with a micrometer, 
for the purpose of enabling the Philosophical Society to 


* Barton’s Life of Rittenhouse, p. IT9, note TO. 
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observe the transit of Venus; and shortly afterwards, at 
the same session, gave an additional sum of one hundred 
pounds, to defray the expense of erecting observatories. 
In 1771, they granted to Dr. Rittenhouse the sum of 
three hundred pounds, by a resolution which expressed 
that it was given “as a testimony of the high sense 
which the House entertains of his mathematical genius 
and mechanical abilities in constructing his orrery.” 


NOTE A. 


Some light is thrown upon the subject by the following extract 
from Keith’s Journal of his subsequent travels, of which mention is 
made in another part of this memoir: 

“ I happened in America, while I was there travelling, to see a 
book lately printed, called ‘New England Judged ,’ having a printed 
appendix to it by John Whiting, Quaker, who has set up of late for 
a great author among them, and who is extremely ignorant as well 
as confident to utter falsehoods and abusive slanders. In his appen¬ 
dix, he utters a notorious falsehood upon me, as if at Philadelphia, 
about the year 1692, I had fained myself a prisoner; and to make 
this fiction to be believed, I had gone to the porch of the prison, the 
prison door being shut against me, and from the porch of the prison 
had writ and dated a paper of complaint against the Quakers for my 
imprisonment; and to make his reader take the greater notice of it, 
he has caused the following words to be printed on the margin in 
great black letters: George Keith's Mock Imprisonment. Now to 
prove the notorious falsehood of this, I need go no further than a 
book of one of his brethren, viz., Samuel Jennings, printed at London, 
1694, called by him ‘ The State of the Case ,’ &c., wherein, though 
he has uttered many falsehoods concerning the state of the case 
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about our differences in principles of religion, in the year 1691 and 
1692, whereof I had largely detected him in my printed reply to his 
book: yet he saith true in what he did report in his book concerning 
two persons whom the Quakers had put in prison^—the one for print¬ 
ing a sheet of mine, I called ‘An Appeal ,’ &c., and the other for 
selling one or two of them when printed. The name of the printer is 
William Bradford; the name of the other is John MacJcomb. Now, 
concerning them, the said Quaker, Samuel Jennings , reports that 
they signed a paper from the prison, when they signed it in the 
entry, common to the prison and the next house .* Thus, he gives 
the true matter of fact, and tells truly who signed that paper in the 
entry or porch, which were those two above-named persons, but men¬ 
tions not me as being concerned in signing that paper, either in the 
entry or porch, or anywhere else. And to be sure, if I had been one 
of the persons who had signed that paper, he would have told tho 
world of it, as thereby thinking to have some great matter against 
me. For he chargcth it upon these two above-mentioned persons, 
William Bradford and John Mackomb, that it was deceit in them to 
sign a paper from the prison, when they were not in the prison, but 
in the porch or entry of it, as he saith. In my answer to him, I have 
showed it was no deceit, nor had anything blameworthy. The case 
was this. They were prisoners by a warrant from some Quaker 
Justices, for the fact above mentioned, and had been detained in 
prison for some time, and were ordered to be kept in prison until 
the next Court, unless they gave security by bonds to answer at the 
next Court. After some time, the jailor, by favor, let them go home, 
but still they were prisoners, not being released by any judicatory; 
and the Quaker Justices delaying to bring them to a trial, they went 
to the prison to write, and sign their petition from the prison to have 
their trial at the next session; but it happened that the jailor was gone 
abroad, and had the key of the prison with him, so that they could not 
get in. Now, I see no deceit or insincerity in this, more than in the 
common practice of many Quakers, who have printed records of their 
suffering imprisonment (for not paying tithes) some years, and yet 
they often had liberty to go home, by favor of the jailors, to my 
certain knowledge. But whether William Bradford and John Mac- 


* It seems from this, that there was hut one entry, in those days, for the 
prison and the adjoining house! 

11 
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Jconib were guilty of deceit or not, is not material to the present case 
of John Whiting, his vile slander, as if I had been the person, or one 
of the persons who had writ that paper from the porch or entry of the 
prison. This is a sufficient proof that what John Whiting has thus 
printed against me was not from the infallible spirit, and that he is, 
therefore, by George Fox's sentence, a deceiver.” (Page 40, &c.) 



